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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NWOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PRESBYTERIAN SEPARATIONS AND REUNIONS. 
BY 8. M. JANNEY. 

(Continued from page 339.) 

The separation of 1838 was preceded by an 
exciting controversy, relating to “ didactic theo- 
logy and church government and discipline.” 
In the year 1830, Albert Barnes, a distinguished 
preacher and writer, was chosen pastor by the 
First Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia 

He had previously preached a sermon enti- 
tled, “The Way of Salvation,’ which was 
thought by many to be at variance with the 
Presbyterian Confession of Faith and the Cate- 
chisms. He was admitted by the Presbytery, 
but a minority protested against it, and com- 
plaint being made to the Synod of Philadel- 
phia, the case was referred back to the Presby- 
tery. That body appointed a committee to ex- 
amine the obnoxious sermon, and subsequently 
expressed their disapprobation of the doctrines 
avowed in it. The proceedings arising from 
this accusation continued six years, but failed 
to effect his expulsion from the ministry. He 
was sustained by a strong party, known as the 
Puritan party, or New School, while those who 
insisted on a strict adherence to the Calvinistic 
doctrines, as construed by the Scotch party, 


The alienation between the two parties con- 
tinued to increase, and it became manifest that 
a decisive struggle would take place at the 
meeting of the General Assembly in 1837. 
The strict interpreters of the Confession of 
Faith—the Scotch party—had for some years 
been the minority in the Assembly ; they there- 
foge invited a convention to mect in Philadel- 
otha the week previous to the time appvioted 
for the General Assembly. The convention 
consisted of 124 members, most of whom also 
were delegates to the Assembly. They pre- 
pared and transmitted to the General Assembly, 
a document%&ntitled a ‘“‘ Testimony and Memo- 
rial.’ “They bore testimony against sixteen 
doctrinal errors, ten departures from the 
Presbyterian order, and five declensions in 
Christian discipline.” 

Among the alleged doctrinal errors charged 
against the other party, they specified the ful- 
lowing: 

“Election to eternal life is founded on a 
foresight of faith and obedience.” “ We have 
no more to do with the first sin of Adam, than 
with the sins of any other parent.” “Infants 
come into the world as free from moral deflle- 
ment as was Adam when he was first created,” 
“ Original sin does not include a simple bias of 
were known as the Old School Presbyterians. | the human mind and a just exposure to penal 
Ia addition to this cause of dissension, there| suffering.” ‘There is no evidence in Serip- 
were others, growing out of the administration | ture that infants, in order to salvation, do need 
of their di-cipline, and the proceedings of their | redemption by the blood of Christ and regene- 
Home Missionary Society. ration by the Holy Ghost.” “The doctrine of 
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imputation, whether of the guilt of Adam’s 
sin or of the righteousness of Christ, has no 
foundation in the Word of God, and is both 
unjust and absurd.” “The sufferings amd 
death of Christ were not truly vicarious and 
penal, but symbolical, governmental and in- 
structive only.” 


The convention pronounced these and other 
doctrines they specified as “‘ errors unscriptural, 


radical, and highly dangerous,” which in 


“their ultimate tendency subvert the founda- 
tions of Christian hope, and destroy the souls 


of men.” 
It does not appear by the statement from 


which these extracts are taken, whether the 
New School party admitted or denied that they 


held the doctrines above cited, and to the un- 


prejudiced mind it must seem astonishing that 
any body of intelligent men could pronounce 


such doctrines ‘dangerous errors,” calculated 
“‘ to destroy the souls of men.” 

The General Assembly of 1837 met, and, the 
adherents of the convention having a decided 
majority in that body, promptly acceded to the 
requests of the memorial. They abrogated the 
‘‘ plan of union” between Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists. They adjudged that the 
four Synods of Genessee, Geneva, Utica, and 
the Western Reserve -were not “ constituent 
parts” of the Presbyterian Church. The opera- 
tions of the American Home Missionary, and 
of the American Educational Societies, were 
excluded from their churches, and the Third 
Presbytery of Philadelphia dissolved. 

‘“‘ The succeeding twelve months were devoted 
by both parties to preparation for the Assembly 
of 1888. By custom it devolves upon §he 

rmanent and stated clerks to make up the 
ist of the members, who present their commis- 
: sions for that purpose anterior to the commence- 
ment of the sessions. These officers omitted all 
reference to the delegates from tbe Presbyte- 
ries comprised in the four Synods which had 
been expunged fiom the ecclesiastical statistics 
by the previous Assembly. When-the motion 
was made that the commissions from these 
Presbyteries should be received, the moderator 
refused to recognize the motion, or the parties 
on whose bebalf it was made. After a short 
interval of disorder, the minority (including 
both the advocates of the Synods who were ex- 
cluded by the Assembly of 1837, and the com- 
missioners from those Synods) united in dis- 
claiming the authority of the moderator, and 
proceeded to organize by themselves; and hav- 
ing elected another moderator and clerks, the 
whole of. the dissentients from the acts o° the 
Assembly in 1837, immediately withdrew, in a 
body, to the edifice occupied by the First 
Presbyterian Church of Philadelphig. The ma- 
jority retained their seats until the temporary 
confusion ceased, when they proceeded to their 
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ecclesiasti@al business according to the pre- 


scribed ordinary forms.” This statement is 
quoted from a paper written by an adherent of 
the Old School party. 

A writer of the other party, commenting on 
the proceedings of the General Assembly in 
1837, says: “It was distinctly understood, 
previously to the meeting, through a conven- 
tion of that party, that, if they could secure a 
majority, some measures would be ‘adopted 
which would disable, ever thereafter, the mode- 
rate party in the church. The desired majority 
was obtained.” ‘Indeed, it is quite 
manifest that the whole movement was made, 
as was admitted by a principal leader of the 
party at the time, for the simple purpese of 
preventing a future majority of the other party. 
These four Synods, comprising about five hun- 
dred ministers and six hundred churches, and 
sixty thousand communicants, were attempted 
to be cut off from the Presbyterian Church, be- 
cause if the opposing party was not th roughly 
broken by such an excision, tne Scotch party 
would never have a majority on that floor 
again.” 

‘“ After passing these resolutions, the major- 
ity took effective measures to retain the records 
and the funds of the Church, by passing an or- 
der requiring the clerks to pledge themselves 
not to receive the commissioners from the ex- 
cinded Synods in the formation of the next 
Assembly.” “The party that had 
excinded the four Synods to secure to them- 
selves a future majority, retained all the funds 
and property of the Church, amounting to more 
than three hundred thousand dollars.” 

The right to this property became a subject 
of litigation in the courts of Pennsylvania. It 
was held by trustees for “the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church ;” but there 
were now two Gener.! Assemblies; that called 
the Old School held possession, and the other 
Assembly, which claimed to be the constitu- 
tional body, brought suit for the property. 

After a trial before a jury, ‘a verdict was 
rendered in favor of the plaintiffs,—the Puri- 
tan party: ‘that is,’ as explained by the pre- 
siding judge, ‘the Assembly which held its 
sittings in the First Presbyterian Church (a 
portion of which had been cut off in 1837, 
without trial) was the true General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, in the United 
States of America, under the charter.” From 
this decision the Old School party appealed to 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and Chief 
Justice Gibson ordered a new trial under in- 
structions ; but the New School Assembly con- 
cluded to withdraw the suit, and in so doing 
left the property in the hands of the other 
party. 

It is observed by Joel Parker, pastor of 4 
New School congregation of Presbyterians 10 
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Philadelphia, that “the Scotch party retain the 
funds aod property. Individuals of the party 
have intimated a willingness to restore as much 
of these funds as was contributed by the Puri- 
tan party. There is no doubt they would be 
more happy if it were done; but how to per- 
form that which they desire, they find not. The 
funds are of little consequence. The periodof 
deep excitement has passed away. Some great 
advantages have accrued from this uuhappy di- 
vision of brethren. The accusations of heresy 
have ceased, and events have shown that either 
party would gladly strengthen itself with re- 
ceiving to its arms any clergyman of good 
standing in his present position. Aa inter- 
change of public services in one anothers’ 
churches has already commenced, and there is 
every reason to hope that the time is not dis- 
tant when the kindest and most fraternal inter- 
course will prevail universally between these 
two branches of the Presbyterian family.” 

The foregoing remarks were published in 
1844. At that time the numerical strength of 
the two parties were nearly equal; the General 
Assembly of the Old School Presbyterians 
comprised 19 synods, 105 presbyteries, 1434 
mivisters, and 159,137 members in communion. 
That of the New School had under its care 19 
synods, 101 presbyteries, and nearly 1500 
ministers. The number of its members is not 
stated. P 

It will doubtless occur to some of the read- 
ers of “ Friends’ Intelligencer,” that in many 
respects the Presbyterian schism in 1837 re- 
sembled the separation in the Society of 
Friends, that occurred ten years earlier. 

Joel Parker, writing of the New School 
party, says they had at the time of the separa- 
tion, as compared with the others, “less of 
organization as a party, and less disposition to 
contend. The Scotch party organized them- 
selves by conventions and appeals through the 
press, representing the church as being in ex- 
treme danger from heresy in doctrine, and 
innovations upon established order. The feel- 
ings towhich they appealed were a warm regard 
to Presbyterian order and doctrine. The Pu- 
ritan party really belicved that it was unjusti- 
fiable to attempt to meet these warlike prepara- 
tions by demonstrations of the same character. 
They thought if they still devoted their ener- 
gies to the cause of missions and the progress 
of piety in our own church, and in the country 
at large, God would protect their cause.” 

(To be continued.) 
snenaiinialtillptiraneis 

Shall we be slothful and negligent in the con- 
templation of the glory of God, which trans- 
forms our minds into its own likeness, so that 
the eyes of our understanding shall be contin- 

ually filled with it, until we see Him contin- 
ually ?— Owen. 

































neglect of fragmentary prayer. 
vals which separate periodical seasons of devo- 
tion, we need a habit of offering up brief ejac- 
ulatory expressions of devout feeling. The morn- 
ing and the evening sacrifice depend very much 
upon these interspersed offerings, as these in re- 
turn are dependent on those. Communion with 
God in both, is assisted by linking the “set 
times” together by a chain of heavenward 
thoughts and aspirations, in the breaks which 
occur in our labors and amusements. 
and sunset may attract our attention more 
strongly than the succession of golden rays 
between them, but who can say that they are 
more cheering ? 
wholly clouded lies between two clear twiligbts. 


conception of it, a state rather than an act. 
full fruition of its benefits depends on a contin- 
uity of its influences. 
lated experiments daily, and separate these by 
long blank hours in which’ the soul has no 
glimpse of God for its refreshment, and how 
can prayer be other than a toil, and often a 
drudgery ? 





evening to the morning. 





SPIRITUAL LIFE. 
FRAGMENTARY PRAYER. 
A devout man, one that prayed always.—Aorts 102. : 
We miss very much devotional joy, by the 
In the inter- 


Sunrise 


It is not often that a day 


Prayer, as we have seen, is, in the highest 
A 


Reduce it to two isola- 


We come to the eventide with the impression 


of the morning watch all obliterated; probably 
with a conscience burthened by accumulations 
of sin upon an ungoverned spirit through the 
day. 
every time we seek God’s presence. 
of spiritual progress is lost. 
penting is all our life ; we do not have holy force 
enough to get beyond repentance in our devo- * 
tion. 
should be, advancing steps, are like the steps 
of a tread-mill. 
this, even as a punishment for felons; why 
should one whom Christ has made free inflict it 
upon himself ? 


We feel that we must take a new start 
Our sense 
Sinning and re- 


Our prayers, instead of being, as they 


Humane law has abandoned 


We need, then, something that shall make 


our prayerful hours support each other—the 


morning tributary to the evening, and the 
Nothing else can do 
this so naturally as the habit of ejaculatory 
prayer. The spirit of prayer may run along 
the line of such a babit through a lifetime. So 
one may live ina stave of prayer, “a devout man 
that prays always.” 

Not only does this habit of fragmentary 
prayer contribute toa lofty, devotional spirit, 
but such a spirit demands it fur its own iodul- 
gence. 

Crities have observed, that in the apostolic 
epistles, doxologies are sometimes embedded 
in passages of remonstrance and of warning. It 
should seem, that the apostolic mind came down 
unwilliogly, or from a sense of duty only, to 
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deal with the sins and weaknesses of earth ; and 
was on the watch for chances to rise, like a bird 
let loose, though but fora moment, into the up- 
per air. 

Are there not, in the lives of us all, moments 
when, without the formality of retirement to 
the closet, we feel disposed to pray? We are 
conscious of special attraction towards God. 
Perhaps with no obvious reason for ‘‘ looking 
up” now rather than an hour ago, we do look 
up. “We feel just like praying”’ It is as if 
we heard heavenly voices saying, “Come up 
hither.” 

No Christian, then, can afford to be frugal of 
prayer, in the intervals of daily business and 
amusement. Enjoyment of al/ communion with 
God must be impaired, by the loss of these little 
tributaries. A Christian’s life, so conducted, 
must languish as a tree does, whose fibrous roots 
are stripped off, leaving only its truncal roots, 

ossibly only a tap-root, for its nourishment. 

‘hat Christian is hoping against impossibilities, 
who thinks to enjoy a life of social intercourse 
with God in any such way. 

In the vestibule of St. Peter’s, at Rome, is a 
doorway, which is walled up and marked with 
across. It is opened but four times in a cen- 
tury. On Christmas eve, once in twenty-five 
years, the Pope approaches it in princely state, 
with the retinue of cardinals in attendance, and 
begins the demolition of the door, by striking 
it three times with a silver haumer. When 
the passage is opened, the multitude pass into 
the nave of the cathedral, and up to the altar, 
by an avenue which the majority of them uever 
entered thus before, and never will enter thus 
again. 

Imagine that the way to the throne of grace 
were like the Porta Santa, ivaccessible, eave 
once in a quarter of a century, on the twenty- 
fifth of December, and then only with august 
solemnities, conducted by great dignitaries in 
a holy city. Conevive that it were now ten 
years since you, or I, or any other sinner, had 
been permitted to pray; and that fifteen long 
years must drag themselves away before we 
could venture again to approach God; and 
that, at the most, we could not hope to pray 
more than two or three times in a lifetime ! 
With what solicitude we should wait for the 
coming of that holy day! We should lay our 
plans of life, select our homes, build our houses, 
choose our professions, form our friendships, 
With reference to a pilgrimaye in that twenty- 
fifth year. Weshould reckon on time by the open- 
ings of that sacred door, as epochs. No other 
one thought would engross so much of our lives, 

or kindle our sensibilities so intensely, as the 
thought of prayer. It would be of more 
significance to us than the thought of death is 
now. It would multiply our trepidations at 
the thought of dying. Fear would grow to 


horror at the idea of dying before that year of 
Jubilee. No other questions would give us 
such tremors of anxiety as these would excite: 
How many years now to the time of prayer? 
How many months? How many weeks? 
How many days? Shall we live to see it? Who 
can tell? 

Yet, on that great day, amidst an innumer- 
able throng, in a courtly presence, within 
sight and hearing of stately rites, what would 
prayer be worth tous? Who would value it 
in the comparison with those still moments, 
that 

















—“ secret silence of the mind,’ 
in which we now can “find God,” every day 
and every where? That day would be more 
like the day of judgment to us, than like the 
sweet minutes of converse with ‘Our Father,” 
which we may now have every hour. We 
should appreciate this privilege of hourly 
prayer, if it were once taken from us. Should 
we not? 
“ Still with Thee, O my God, 
I would desire to be ; 
By day, by night, at home, abroad, 
I would be still with Thee! 
‘ With Thee amid the crowd 
That throngs the busy mart— 
To hear thy voice mid clamor loud, 
Speak softly to my heart ! 
—The Still Tour. 
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IT IS WELL WITH THE CHILD. 


Bishop Leighton thus wrote to his sister’s 
husband on the death of a beloved child: “I am 
glad of your health, and of the recovery of your 
little ones ; but, indeed, it was a sharp stroke of 
a pen that told me your little Johnny was dead, 
and I felt it truly more than to my remembrance 
I did the death of any child in my lifetime. 
Sweet thing! and is he so quickly laid asleep ? 
Happy he! Though we shall no more have the 
pleasure of his lisping and laughing, he shall 
have no more the pain of crying, nor of being 
sick, nor of dying; and hath wholly escaped the 
trouble of schooling and all the suffering of 
boys, and the riper and deeper griefs of upper 
years—this poor life being all along nothing but 
a linked chain of many sorrows and of many 
deaths, ‘Tell my dear sister she is now so much 
more akin to the other world, and this will be 
quickly passed to us all. John is but gone an 
hour or two sooner to bed, as children use to do, 
and we are undressing to follow. And the more 
we put off the love of the present world, and all 
things superfluous beforehand, we sball have the 
less to do when we lie down.” 





Derective Rewicion.—A religion that 
never suffices to govern a man, will never euffice 
to save him ; that which does not sufficiently dis- 
tinguish him from a wicked world, will never 
distinguish him from a perishing world.—Jiowe. 
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From the Christian Register. 
A TALK TO MOTHERS. 
BY ROBERT COLLYER. 
1 Samvugt 2: 18, 19.—Samuel ministered before 
the Lord, being a child. Moreover, his mother 


made him a little coat, and brought it to him from 
year to year. 


This is part of a most touching story, how 
God gave to a Hebrew mother a man child, 
many years after her wedding; and the gift 
was such a gladness, that she dedicated him back 
to God, and carried him back to the temple, 
there to minister all his life. And once every 
year she made him a little coat, and carried it 
up to the temple herself, when she went to see 
her child, whom she called Samuel, which, 
being interpreted, is, “He who was asked of 
God.” 

We have three separate statements of the 
nature cf a little child. The first is that in 
some way it is utterly depraved and lost; not 
capable of conceiving one good thought, saying 
one good word, or doing one good thing, 
being— 

‘Sprung from the man whose guilty fall 
Corrupts his race and taints us all.” 


This statement, to my mind, is untrue, for two 
reasons. The first is, that it clashes with the 
loftiest revelations ever made to our race about 
the child-nature. Jesus said, ‘‘ Suffer the little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not : 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” One 
cannot help seeing here the inevitable logic. 
If the child is utterly depraved, and of such is 
the kingdom of heaven, whereia does the king- 
dom of heaven differ from the kingdom of 
hell ? 

I sat at my desk, trying to put my second 
and most impregoable objection, as it springs 
out of the nature of the little child itself, into 
words. And one sat at my feet, rich in the 
possession of a new toy; while another went 
and came, singing through the fresh spring 
morning. Then [ said in my heart, “‘O God, 
my Father! when [ can say that this morning 
sunshine, pouring into my room fresh from the 
fountains of thy light, is a horror of great 
darkness, and the voices of the singing birds 
are intended to echo to us the cry of lost souls; 
and that the ever-changing glory of spring, 
summer, autumn and winter is but the ever- 
shifting shadow of the frown of God on a sin- 
stricken world,—then I can say that the light 
that comes out of the eyes of that little child, 
who has not yet framed its tongue to call me 
father, is the bale-fire of a soul already akin 
to the lost; and the sweet confidences of the 
ather, the uolearned blasphemies of despair.” 

The second theory is one that I have heard 
from some liberal Christian,—that the heart 
and nature of a little child are like a fresh gar- 
deo mould in the spring-time. Nothing has 
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sprung out of it; but the seeds of vice are 
already bedded down into it; and we must 
plant good seeds and nurse them until there is 
a strong growth of the better promise, carefully, 
all the while, weeding out whatever is bad as it 
comes to the surface. At the first glance this 
seems to be about the truth. Still, I fear it 
has not come so much out of that true philoso- 
phy which is founded on a close observation of 
our nature, as it has come out of a desire not 
to differ so very far from those who denounce 
us heartily as unchristian. 

Such an idea of the child-nature is, after all, 
a moderate theory of infant depravity; and as 
such I reject it, so far as it gives any pre-occu- 
pation and predominance to sin, and accept the 
third theory as the true and pure gospel about 
the child nature; namely, that the kingdom of 
heaven, in a child, is like unto a man that 
sowed good seed in his field; but afterward, 
while men slept, his enemy came and sowed 
tares among the wheat and went away; and 
when the blade sprung up and brought forth 
fruit, then appeared the tares also. That is 
the true statement of this fact, my friends, as 
I understand it. The good seed is sown first,— 
good principles and powers are the first to be 
set down in the fresh, young heart, while even 
the tares themselves are not utterly worthless 
weeds, but degenerate wheat, a poorer grain, 
but never utterly useless or worthless; for 
the better kinds of it can be made into a 
rather bitter bread, while even the worst can 
be burnt up, and be made to enrich the ground 
for another harvest of the nobler grain. The 
good is primary, and purely good; the bad is 
secondary, and not totally bad. And every 
little child ministers before the Lord, and every 
mother makes his garments from year to year. 

I propose to speak briefly on the nature and 
possibilities of this mother-influence, what it 
is,and what it may be. And note, first of all, 
that while in after life the father may come to 
an equal or even stronger influence over the 
child,— in the plastic morning of life, when the 
infant soul puts on its first robes of joy and 
love and faith and wonder, the hand of the 
mother alone is permitted to give them their 
rich quality and texture; and, to her loving 
and skilful eye only is left the decision of their 
comfort and adaptation tothe ever-varying nature 
of every little one that comes into the world. 
God has made it so in his infinite and unfailing 
providence. 

“ Women know 

The way to rear up children (to be just) ; 
They know a simple, merry, tender knack 
Of tieing sashes, fitting buby-shoes, 
And stringing pretty words that make no sense, 
And kissing full sense into empty words; 
Which things are corals to cut life upon, 
Although such trifles. Children learn, by such, 
Love's holy earnest in a pretty play, 
And get not over-early solemnized. 
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° ° - | #athers love as well, 

° but still with heavier brains, 
And wills more consciously responsible, 
And-not as wisely, since less foolishly.” 

To every little child, in the beginning, this 
earth is without form and void; and the first 
great light that God brings out of the darkness 
is the faee of its motler, and the first sound 
that ever entered the silent sea of the infant 
soul is the voice of the mother as she bends 
over it, endeavoring to find some answering 
glance and call of recognition. And God has 
wade it so, that the first sure sound the mother 
ever hears breaking out of that silence is more 
to ber than the great harmonies that were heard 
when the morning stars sang together and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy. So, how can 
we wonder that the tender nature of Christ 
gathered itself into grave rebuke to those who 
would hinder mothers from bringing little 
children to him, that he might put his hands 
upon them and bless them? To me, the ques- 
tion is not whether the children will or will not 
be benefitted by that benediction, and if so, 
whether it is worth all that trouble and hin- 
drance to the Master to let them come; but 
whether that most noble and tender of all souls 
shall acknowledge that most noble and ten- 
der of all things—the longing of the mother 
for a blessing upon the child. 

Here, then, is the great fact set clearly before 
us. Mothers, your heart is the first Paradise to 
every little child God gives you; he finds rivers 
of water there, and the fruit and flowers of his 
earliest human world. While he can rest there, 
no wild beast can make him afraid ; and when 
at last he eats of the inevitable knowledge of 
good and evil, and is fallen and naked, and 
ashamed, your love may so clothe him, as he 

asses out of his Eden, that he will always live 
in hope of the Paradise regained. And s0, 
“we only never call him fatherless who has 
God and his mother.” : 


Then, secondly, while it is eminently true, 
that the little child has such rich endowment, 
and you have such a wonderful pre-eminence, it 
is also true, that the possibilities open out two| What then, positively, shall the mother do who 
ways,— you may greatly blight his life, or you| will do her best? 
may greatly bless it. The garments that mothers} I will answer this question first by noting 
fit on to the spirits of little children, like the | what she shall not do. And I cannot say one 
garments that they fit to the outward form, only | thing before this,—that the spiritual garment 
more certainly have a great deal to do with that | she fashions for her little one from year to year 
child’s whole future life. Let me give you three|shall not be ack. All mothers know how 
instances out of many that are kept in the | long before their children can utter a word, they 
archives of the world |can read gladness or gloom in the mother’s face. 

What would you judge to be the foremost | Let her smile, and the child will laugh ; let her 
thing in Washington? The obvious answer is, | ook sad, and it will weep. Now, some moth- 
his perfect, spotless, radiant integrity. The |er’s, if they have had great troubles, or are much 
man does not live in this world who be-|tried in their daily life, get into a habit of sad- 
lieves that any letter or dispatch or state paper | ness that is like a second nature. The tone of 
will ever be found in.any country, which, if | their voice and the tenor of their talk is all in 
well understood, can call this great quality into | the pensive minorkey. They even “sigh when 


question, after he had come to the pride and 
power of his manhood,—as for that matter, at 
any time in his whole life. Now it is an in- 
structive fact for mothers, that of the few books 
that have come down to us with which the 
mother of Washington surrounded her boy in 
early life, the one most worn and well used is 
a book on morals, by that eminent pattern of 
the old English integrity, Sir Matthew Hale; 
and the place where that book opens easiest, 
where it is most dog-eared and frail, is at the 
chapter on the great account which we must 
all give of the deeds done inthe body. Before 
that boy went out of his home, his mother took 
care to stamp the image and superscription of 
integrity deeply on his soul. 

What, after his great genivs, would you men- 
tion as the most notable thing in William El- 
lery Channing? We answer at once, his con- 
stant loyalty to a broad, free, fearless examina- 
tion of every question that could present itself 
to him ; a frank confession of what he believed 
to be true about it, no matter what was said 
against it; and an active endeavor to make that 
truth a part of his life. Channing testified, 
with a proud affection, of his mother: “She 
had a firmness to examine the truth, to speak 
it, and to act upon it, beyond all women I ever 
knew.” And so it was, that, when her frail 
boy must go out into the battle, she bad armed 
him with the breastplate of righteousness and 
the helmet of salvation.: 

What, again, after his genius, stands fore- 
most in the life of Byron? One answer only 
can be given,—his utter want of faith in wo- 
man. That one thing did more to turn his life 
into wormwood and gall, than all béside. He 
lost faith, first of all, in bis mother. In and 
through his childhood, it was his mother that 
clothed him in the poisoned garments that so 
wofully penetrated through all his after life, and 
made him the most miserable man in his gener- 
ation. 

And so one might go on reciting instances 
almost endlessly, if it were needful, to show 
how true it is, that the mother makes the man. 
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they thank God.” They talk with unction of’ 





passionate temper, but direct it. God knows, 


who is dead, and how young they were, and|by-and-by, he will need it all to batter down 


how many are sick, and what grief is abroad 
altogether on the earth. And the child listens 
to all that is said. The mother may think he 
does not care; but, if my own earliest memo- 
ries are at all true to the common childhood, he 
does care. These things chill him through 
and through. I remember how I carried the 
terror of such a conversation in my heart once 
for days and days, long after the goode woman 
who had spoken had forgotten all about it. 
Mothers, your children have no part or lot in 
that matter; death has no dominion over them, 
and will not have for this many a day to come ; 
and it is foolish and wrong for you to lead them 
with you into its dark valley and shadow. If 
one of these little ones should be taken from 
you, it will be to him only as if he lay down to 
sleep. No sweet fruit of childhood can grow 
amid those grim shadows ; he has his own little 
griefs, too, already; he does not need yours. 
So, as he stands before the Lord, and you fash- 
ion his spiritual garments from year to year, 
put plenty of gladness into them,—let the first 
fear wait for the first sin. In the kingdom of 
heaven, to which he now belongs, there is no 
death ; his life is hid with Christ in God. 

Then I would ask that the garment of spirit- 
ual influence, which you are ever fashioning, 
shall not be of the nature of a straight-jacket. 
Has your boy a heavy foot, aloud voice, a great 
appetite, a defiant way, and a burly presence 
altogether? Then thank God for it, more than 
if your husband had a farm where corn grows 
twelve feet high; your child has in him the 
making of a great and good man. The only 
fear is, that you will fail to meet the demand 
of this strong, grand nature, and try to break 
where you ought to build. The question for 
you to solve, mother, is not how to subdue him, 
but how to direct him. Sometimes mothers 
are really selfish; they refuse to pay the price 
for this noble growth of childhood. It is a sad 
mistake to suppose that this sturdy daring must 
be bad; first the wheat, then the tares. Dr. 
Kane was a wonder of boisterous energy in 
childhood, climbing trees and roofs, projecting 
himself against all obstacles, until he got the 
name of being the worst boy in Branchtown ; 
but time revealed the divinity of this rough 
life, when he bearded the ice-king in his own 
domain, and made himself a name in Arctic 
exploration second to none. The tumult, again, 
when Sydney Smith was a boy, was a marvel of 
boisterous clamor. But when that voice set 
itself to be heard in the Edinburgh Review, it 
roused a whole kingdom; and the abundant 
Vitality that set distracted in childhood, so pene- 
trated and informed the whole after-life, as to 
make its record one of the best biographies in 
the English tongue. Do not break your child’s 


great- wrongs, and plead and work for the great 
right. Do not fret and fear over the predomi- 
nance of the animal above the spiritual na- 
ture, it is all right that it should be so at the 
start. The first man is of the earth, earthy; the 
second man is the Lord from heaven. First 
comes that which is natural,—or, as the better 
translation has it, first comes that which is ani- 
mal; afterwards, that which is spiritual. Do 
you know that the pure, the almost ethereal 
Channing was so full of this predominant ani- 
mal nature in early childhood, that the first 
idea of glory in heaven, as he himself tells us, 
that ever dawned upon his mind, was in con- 
nection with an old colored cook. There is a 
good, wholesome oversight that is beautiful in 
all mothers; but the true root of that ought to 
be a great conviction that our nature is loyal, 
and needs no breaking. We never break a 
young tree; and, thank God, deformity is the 
rare exception in the spirit, as in the form. 
Blessed is that mother who shall know this, and 
let every good gift of God in the little child 
have its own free play. 

Then, positively, there is one most important 
principle that no mother can ever forget. A 
good and great man, whose children are re- 
markable for nobility aud beauty, said to me once 
in a letter, ‘‘ I count a great part of the grace 
in my children from a new reading of the old 
commandment. I read it always, ‘ Parents, 
obey your children in the Lord; for this is 
right.’”” That I conceive to be especially the 
true reading for you, mothers. When he is 
altogether with you, his demands are especially 
sacred, and must be obeyed. 

I sball not speak in any material sense; but, 
when the child begins to think, he at once be- 
gins to question. He is set here in a great 
universe of wonder and mystery, and he wants 
to know its meaning and the meaning of him- 
self. But some mothers, when their children 
come to them with their questions in all good 
faith, either treat the question with levity, or 
get afraid, and reprove the little thing for ask- 
ing. Mothers, thisisall wrong. This is one of 
your rarest opportunities to clothe the spirit of 
your child in the fresh garments that will make 
him all beautiful, as he stands before the Lord. 
He can ask questions you cannot answer; but 
be sure that the question that can be answered 
are best answered simply and directly. The 
soul hungers and thirsts to know; indeed, it 
must know. Those moments are the seed-time ; 
and if you do not then cast in the wheat, the 
enemy will sow the tares. 

Then, as this primitive woman would be 
evermore careful to meet the enlarged form of 
her child, as she went to see him stand before 
the Lord from year to year, will you be eare- 
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ful to meet the enlarged spirit of your 
child? I do fear for the mother who will 
.not noté how her child demands and needs ever 
new and larger confidences. The last thing 
mothers learn often is, that the child is always 
becoming less a child. It is a great blessing 
to that child whose mother can be well-timed, 
and yet perfectly delicate, in her revelations ; 
who can know when to reveal truth and false- 
hood, nobility and meanness, purity and its op- 
posite,—in thought and word,—yet not have 
the child look up in wonder to ask what she 
means; who can feel, in her prophetic and in- 
tuitive spirit, the true time for everything,— 
that she is never too late, and never too soon; 
whose children will bless her, because her 
words were always more of a revelation than of 
a warning or a rebuke. Mothers, as I speak to 
you so ‘of your great trust, I feel still more 
deeply your great reward; for you are greatly 
rewarded. As I have thought of what I should 
say to you of what you should be, I have seemed 
all the while only to be recalling what a mother 
was once toachild. For my spirit went back 
through many years to a little valley, “ among 
the rocks and winding scaurs,” where I saw a 
man and woman, in their early wedded prime, 
sitting together. And as I sat with them, 
watching their faces shine in the summer Sun- 
day sunlight, they seemed to me as the faces of 
angels. Then the woman sang some words I 
have never forgotten, out of a sweet old Metho- 
dist hymn. These were the words :— 
* How happy is the pilgrim’s lot! 

How free from every anxious thought. 

From worldly hope and fear! 

Confined to neither court nor cell, 


His soul disdains on earth to dwell; 
He only sojourns here.” . 













































And from tbat time, somehow, I knew, in a new 
way, that this was my mother. And now her 
hair is white as snow, and she bends, in the 
ripeness of her fruitful and graceful life, wait- 
ing for the angels to come and carry her, after 
her long widowhood, to another of the many 
mansious, where husband and sons ate watching 
and waiting for her coming. And is not this 
what a million sons will tell of their mothers? 
Blessed is that man whose mother has made all 
mothers worshipful; blessed is that man who 
can make such an entry in his diary as this of 
Washington in his prime: “‘I got away, and 
spent the evening with my mother.” 

Mothers you have great sorrows; but then 
you have an exceeding joy. To you more than 
to fathers, belongs the responsibility; but to 

ou, more than to them, comes the great reward. 

O cares, no tears, no efforts you make are ever 
really made in vain. When your child grows 
up to his manhood, if that is noble and beauti- 
ful, he will gladly say, “I owe it most of all to 
my mother.” And, if it is lost and stricken 
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with sin, he will fear above all, the sorrow of his 
mother, or to meet his mother, or that she shall 
know of his sin. And the first pulses of his 
penitence will always come at the thought of his 
mother. 
and care, the silver cord is loosed and the gold- 
en bowl broken, and your treasure is gathered 
into the safe keeping of the world to come, 
there may still come a solemn gladaess, even 
through your woe, as you realize that he is not 
unclothéd, but clothed upon. And you shall 
see the travail of your soul and be satisfied, be- 
cause he is a nursling now of heaven. 























And then if, after all your love 


‘“‘ Forever_and forever, 
All in a bappy home; 
And there to stay a little while 
Till all the rest shall come. 
To lie within the light of Gad, 
Like a babe upon the breast, 
And the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 10, 1867. 


To insure insertion, Marriage notices. must 


— —_—__—. 





be accompanied with the statement that they 
were accomplished under the care of a Monthly 


Meeting of Friends. 


Marrigp, on the 17th of Seventh month, 1867, at 
the house of the bride’s father, Caas. Swayne, of 
West Chester, Pa., to Lyp1a C. Gawrurop, of West 
Grove. 


—_—__~+~<0e 


Disp, in Philadelphia, on the 3d of Fourth month, 
1867, from the effect of cancer in the breast, E1iza 
Ann, wife of Ez: kiel Roberts, and daughter of the 
late Elizabeth Griffith, aged 50 years; a member of 
Short Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio. Her remains 
were brought to her home, and the funeral took 
place, on the 7th, attended by a large concourse of 
friends and neighbors, whose sympathies were awa- 
kened by the sud event. Her loss will long. be felt, 
not only by her bereaved family, but by the unfor- 
tunate and suffering, to whom her benevolence was 
extended in sympathy and material aid. 

——, on the 3lst of Seventh month, 1867, Exiza- 
BETH, widow of Jacob Lukens, and daughter of the 
late Edward Edwards, Sr., in her 84th year; a mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia. 

——, in Philadelphia, on the 2d inst., Joun Ricn- 
AEDS, in the 73d year of his age. 


—_———_—~0 


The undersigned hereby acknowledges a donation 


of 250 copies of “ Sister Rath’s Stories, or Evenings 


with John Woolman,” from G. M. W., of Sulem, N. J. 
Jos. M. Truman, Jp., 
Treasurer of “ Friends’ Publication Association.” 
717 Willow St., Philadelphia. 





The Executive Committee of “ Friends’ Publication 


Association” will meet on Sixth-day afvernoon, 8th 


mo. 16th, at 34 o’clock, at Race St. Mo. Meeting Room. 
Lypia H. Haun, Clerk. 
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EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. 2. 
Paris, June 29. 

The Cathedral of Chartres is 800 years old, 
and at this very moment they are repairing its 
exterior. It has three fronts, ornamented with 
figures of apostles, saints and kings, and scenes 
in alto-relievo, in the most gorgeous splendor. 
These Gothic cathedrals were generally planned 
by some master architect, and the details of or- 
nament committed to workmen, who were all 
artists, and who were allowed to follow the bent 
of their individual genius. It has been thought 
that on the part of these artists it was a labor 
of love-and devotion, and hence every figute 
and every group may be considered a separate 
act of faith. In this point of view each part 
becomes full of human interest. The heart of 
humanity, at the time, is thus wrought in stone, 
challenging the sympathy of mankind. We 
thus converse with the spirits of the departed ; 
and who knows but they hover round the work 
of their hands, which was “their conversation 
with men,” and enjoy our enjoyment? It is 
my faith that thus the whole spiritual past of 
man is eternal in the heavens. 

I did not have time to study out the outside 
ornamentation, for we had but a few hours io 
Chartrea, ‘But { went inside. Over the altar, 
instead of a picture, as usual, was a statue of 
Christ, in the attitude of prayer for the people, 
and little baby angels were hovering round, ex- 
pressing,» perhaps, in their attitudes of sympa- 
thy and interest, the artist’s imagination of 
God’s acceptance of the prayer. The group 
was exquisitely beautiful and full of life. In 
the sides af the.al ar and within the chancel on 
each side were six bas reliefs, or rather alto 
reliefs, which I could not see near enough to 
get hold of the subjects; but behind the chan- 
cel outside, on the screen separating the choir 
from the aisles, were a series of high reliefs, 
giving the whole legendary life of Christ, and 
these, together with fourteen framed bas reliefs 
of the passion, were as expressive as genius 
could make them of the subject matter. It is 
quite impossible to describe them, especially as 
I had to go through so rapid!y,—but the whole 
gospel history was there; and the animation of 
every figure gave new meaning and power to all 
the words we have read so often, and which so 
often fall on the mind, that fails to realize that 
each item was fact, and that the men and 
women were of like passions as ourselves— 
neither better nor worse—with the single ex- 
ception of Jesus himself, who visibly embodied 
the Ideal, of which conscience is generally but 
a cold shadow. If there is one group more 
than the others that I remember, it is that of 
the woman taken in adultery, who was exqui- 
Bitely beautiful and foo innocent-looking, and 
Which recalled to my mind the beautiful criti- 


cism of the original anecdote, made by the 
author of Ecce Homo,—or interpretation rather. 
The artist, however, had not embodied in the - 
Christ what the fine sense of the author of 
Ecce Homo supposes to be the natural feeling 
for the woman, which made him bend over and 
write on the ground. . 
In the eleventh century, when the people did 
not read, these alto reliefs were a scripture that 
perhaps was more edifying than the letter of 
the Word, with the feeble commentary of our 
dull sermonizing; and perhaps they were not 
so stupidly worshipped as the words of our 
leadiog preachers are, for I think that what 
the minister says is often very passively re- 
ceived, as if it were the word of God pure and 
absolute. When I had examined the whole 
series, ([ should think there were more than 
fifty groups, all half the size of life—or perhaps 
two thirds,) I went and sat down in a chair to 
hear the mass—which was entoned; and [ 
could not but feel how very far below. the 
sculpture in religious effect was this old droning 
service, and all its bowings and paraphernalia. 
There was no organ (but a trumpet, I believe it 
was) that led the singing; and the music was 
no masterpiece of art, but a drowsy chant, that 
really nearly got me to sleep two or three times, 
and in which [ could not discern a pulse of the 
human heart. The praying Christ, above the 
altar, marble though it was, seemed to be infi- 
nitely more full of life and compulsive of prayer 
io whoever looked upon it, than the mass. 
There were five or six chapels to Mary be- 
sides the altar to Christ, before all of which 
candles were burning, and worshippers were on 
their knees; but there were but few in any 
chapel or in the church itself, though the mul- 
titude of seats showed that sometimes there was 
a large congregation. Hach worshipper seemed 
to have his private prayer, and only acknow- 
ledged the general service occasionally—often 
going out in the midst of it. The religion 
which erected the cathedral and sculptured that 
Life of Christ wus like the sun to the moon 
beside this faint reflex of modern worship. The 
old fire burns low and requires fresh fuel. We 
Protestants,-who were moved so deeply with 
that praying Christ, and his living history 
sculptured there, were more in the spirit of 
those who built the church and ornamented it, 
than these Romanists, who had been trying all 
their lives perhaps to make their free souls rua 
in the grooves made by the ancient devotion, 
for we were touched with the aspiration to go 
and do likewise. I do not mean to make such 
sculpture and architecture, but something 
equivalent on the plane of our own life. Yes, 
[ said to myself, who knows but that if I doa 
certain thing which has been long in my mind 
to do, but that my fellow creatures in successive 
centuries may be quickened by it, even as [ feel 











quickened by this praying Christ! There were 
two other statues, as large as life, and very 

- beautiful—a praying Magdalene and a pardon- 
ing Christ. 

The windows were completely covered with 
legendary history. It would take a year to 
‘#tudy them out. But the several windows had 
each a general expression of its own. Each 
was undoubtedly the production of a different 
artist. In some was predominant the rich red 
that is the symbol of Divine Love, but in most 
the violet, that expresses the suffering of Chris- 
tiun sacrifice. The bright green, which ex- 
presses human regeneration and charity, was 
rare, as well as the white and azure of Truth, 
but not so rare the yellow of Divine glory. 
Each unquestionably painted his own experi- 
ence, and it was all dark with the violet of suf- 
fering, recalling the misery of the age in which 
the work was done. It was the first church in 
France that was dedicated to the Virgin. Its 
length is 425 fect, but it is narrow and high— 
112 feet to the apex of the roof. This narrow- 
ness and height I have heard was characteristic 
of the Chureb architceture of France. The 
Saxon Gothic of England is lower, but broad. 
St. Bernard preached the second Crusade in 
this Church, and Henry 1V. was crowned in it. 

I was sorry not to stop at Le Mans, the birth- 
place of Henry Plantagenet, whose vame is de- 
rived from a plant that grows in this region, a 
kind of broom. It also has a famous cathedral 
(of St. Julien) five hundred years old. It was 
here that the Vendeéan insurrection of the 
French Revolution was finally crushed by a 
frightful slaughter that did not spare the women 
or even the children. 

It is the loveliest season to travel through 
Bretagne, which seems to be neatly and faith- 
fully cultivated, but the yield is not plenteous. 
It was pathetic to see the fields of grain of such 
small growth. We did not go through that 
pert where there are Druidical remains, and 
where the people are clad in undressed skins of 
beasts, with their hair flowing over the shoul- 
ders, as in the time of Cesar. But as we hap- 
pened in Brest on the festival of St. John, the 
city way full of peasantry, in as many as thirty 
different costumes, and in some of them the 
hair was worn long like that of our Indians. 
Mrs. P. thought the children in many cases 
looked like our Indian children. There was 
every degree of intelligence to be seen, even 
down to the lowest. As usual on feast days, 
there was buying and selling; the whole city 
seemed a bazaar, and the fruit was abundant 
and cheap. In the country there was a great 
contrast, for we saw very few persons at work, 
though so much work had to be done on the 
land. I am glad we went by Brest. Almost 
every woman in the street had a white Swiss 
muslin cap; some were of clotb, but all dazzling 
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white, and exhibiting beautiful laundry work. 
And in Paris I see that the women of the lower 
class all wear these white caps—and the ser- 
vants of the hotels. To-day I saw in the streets 
a peasant with one that went off in a high- 
steeple fashion. It was of beautiful muslin, and 
there was a great deal of muslio trimmed with 
lace. She had a stuff dress of antique shape, 
as old perbaps as the Christian era in its fush- 
ion; but she was evidently well off, for her 
chemisette was beautifully wrought. She 
walked along careless and independent, evi- 
dently regarding her costume as born upon her, 
and part of herself. This is my third day in 
Paris, and as yet I have been inside no build- 
ing ; but I have a fine situation in the Pavilion 
de Rohan, opposite the Louvre, where we have 
rooms and service at 44 francs a day, and eat 
at a neighboring restaurant, which does not cost 
me more than two francs a day ; and I am sure 
in no city in America could we live so splen- 
didly for a dollar and a half a day! 


B. P. P. 





LEARNED WOMEN. 
We hear continually, as characteristic of the 


present age, of the march of mind, and that 
the schoolmaster is abroad, but it requires little 
retrospective lore for us to discover that mental 
activity and learning are not, in some respects, 


in advance of what they were in former times. 
Our reference just now is to the education and 
attainments of women of the present day, as 
compared with their display in these particulars 
three centuries ago. The subject was in our 
mind when making some observations, some 
time ago, on “ Higher Education of Girls.” 
The sixteenth century has been called the age 
of learned women. Its title to this designation 
in England dates from near its commencement. 
Royalty gives us its representatives in the per- 
sons of the two Tudor Princesses, afterwards 
Queens Mary and Elizabeth, and in the Queen of 
the hour, the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey. 
Contemporary, as a student, with Lady Jane 
was Anne, Countess of Pembroke, who read 
Pindar with Roger Ascham. To about the same 
age belong Mary, Countess of Arundel, Lady 
Lumley, and Mary, Duchess of Norfolk, all of 
whom made various translations from Greek in- 
to Latin and English. But the accomplished 
ladies of that age were not always of high birth 
or station. A London citizen’s daugbter, in 
the days of. Henry VIII., was noted for her 
knowledge of languages and for other attain- 
ments. In this reign, Sir Thomas More, by 
example and authority, recommended liberal 
culture for the minds of girls as well as boys. 
In his Utopia, or imaginary model commu- 
nity, he supposes the women to be taught all 
the secrets of agriculture as well as the men 
while they are exempted from the rougher 
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work. All kinds of handicraft flourish in Uto-| of honor. 


pia, and are fellowed by both sexes alike. We 
think it quite an advance on the past that the 
American and British artisan should give a 
part of his evenings to the Mechanics’ Institute ; 
but Utopia is far ahead of us, for there More 
makes the laborers, both women as well as men, 
to rise before dawn to attend two or three lec- 
tures, as a whet to the occupations of the day. 
The women are even accustomed to wilitary 
exercises and discipline, so that, in time of war, 
they may not be quite useless. Our own great 
war has shown the wonderful extent and range 
of women’s usefulness, but without their hav- 
ing borne arms. 

What More’s views really were of the 
studies and pursuits fit for women may be learn- 
ed from his practice in his own hausehold. His 
three daughters, Margaret, Elizabeth and Ce- 
celia, and his adopted daughter, another Mar- 
garet, were placed under the same tutors, and 
instructed from the same books as his son John. 
The acquirements of all these young ladies 
were certainly remarkable for the age in which 
they lived, and those of the eldest daughter 
would have been remarkable in any age. They 
all wrote verses aud themes in Latin, and stu- 
died logic. Margaret was not only a Greek 
and Latin scholar, but also a diligent reader of 
philosophy and theology. Among her other 
ee was a translation of Eusebius’ 

jeclesiastical History from Greek into Latin. 
She also composed sundry discourses and decla- 
mations, both in Latin and English. 

Queen Mary was early placed under the care 
of her mother, Catharine of Arragon, herself a 
woman of undoubted capacity, and described 
by Erasmus as eminently learned. Mary was 
an apt scholar, and when only twelve years of 
age could write Latin correctly. In course of 
time she also learned Spanish, French and Ita- 
lian. Foremost on the list of learned women 
of that century is Lady Jane Grey. At fifteen 
she was. learning Hebrew, and could write 
Greek ; at sixteen she corresponded with Bul- 
linger in Latin, at least equal to his own ; but 
the matter of her letters is more striking than 
the language, and speaks more for her than the 
flattery of admiring courtiers. Queen Eliza- 
beth is famed for her deep and various learn- 
ing. She was endowed by nature with a re- 
markable aptitude fur acquiring languages— 
was learned in history and ve:sed in divinity. 
As a girl, she was taught the physical theories 
of the day. Poetry and music were cultivated 
by her—the latter with no little success. Nor 
did she neglect smaller matters; for “ her fin- 
gers were nimble and cunning in embroidery,” 
and her handwriting, like that of Lady Jane 
Grey, was considered eminently beautiful. 
Under this learned queen study became fash- 
ionable at court, even among the giddiest maids 


Besides Greek and Latin, the ladies 
of the royal train applied themselves to French, 
Spanish and Italian; nor were they left in ig- 
norance of homelier accomplishments, such as 
needle-work and spinning silk, and when at 
home they were ready to supply the table with 
dainty dishes of their own devising. Can we 
say as much of the young misses of the present 
day, who have ample time and opportunity for 
the acquisition of general knowledge, and fitting 
leisure for learning something of the culiuary 
art and other household matters ?—Ledyer. 


i -  ~0m 
THE CHILD’S FLOWER LESSON. 


How mild it is this morning, dear— 
Almost a summer day ; 

It has’nt been so fine this year, 
Altbough it’s nearly May. 

Now, don’t you think, dear, that we ought, 
Just while it keeps so bright, 

To sow those seeds that father brought 
From town the other night ? 


He dug the beds on Saturday, 
And had the grass-plut mown, 
And said that we should try to-day 
To get the flower-seeds sown. 
We put them all away you know, 
Upon the school-room shelf; 
Just run and fetch them, while I go 
To get the rake myself. 


Well, dear, then you have found them all; 
And now what shall we sow 

Against the house, and near the wall 
Where George’s grape-vines grow? 

I think it would be nice to set 
A row of double stocks, 

And then a row of mignonette 
Between them and the box ; 

For then their scent will come indoors, 
And make the air so sweet, 

Whenever we have windows up 
In time of summer heat. 


How nicely father’s dug and raked 
The beds where we've to sow ; 
He knows when ground is rough and hard 
Seeds cannot quickly grow ; 
Indeed, if it is very hard, 
And seeds uncovered lie, 
They ofien do not grow at all, 
But shrivel tp and die. 


And now I think, beyond the stocks, 
Before the school room wall, 

We ought to sow some hollyhocks ; 
There should be something tall. 
And here we’ll put some candy-tuft, 

And blue nemopbily, 
And there, to climb upon the fence, 
Canary-flowers must be. 


The evening primroses shall come 
Against the garden gate, 

That they may welcome father home, 
When he’s at office late. 

We'll put some larkspur down this way, 
Beside the middle walk ; 

And then we’ll sow no more to day, 
But have a little talk. 

For, do you know, dear, in the seeds 
I think that I can see 

A loving lesson that our God 
Would teach to you and me? 
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Do you remember we are told 
He sows, year after year, 
Within our hearts, as we bave sown 


From the Lancaster Examiner. 
TIMELY SUGGESTIONS ON THE PECULIARITIES 
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Within the garden here ? ee aanaee eew The 
. * . —js 1 
You know those Scripture parables ; This genial, balmy, flowering wonth of June, . 
That father often reads, is also the nuptial season of many useful and where 
Wherein our Lord compares the truth destructive insects. Of the useful ones, it is not se 
To precious garden seeds. necessary to say anything in this paper; leav- itehe 
And just as father gave all these ing them to perform their uses in their own their 
We sowed to day, to you, : . : : Ithou 
So God is giving seeds of troth quiet way. But against the noxious kinds, to althor 
Day a day anew. be forearmed, requires to be in a great measure roam! 
Within the Bible everywhere forewarned. Yonspicuously among these— by thi 
These precious seeds abound, although diminutive in size—is the Tinea Ves- are bh 
= in a thousend other books tinella, our common “clothes moth.” These does 
hey also may be found, i i uoder 
Wo 624 theme lien tn the bacie | may be observed now every day, flying about in +i 
We enna hidin Othetiees our stores and houses, wherever cloths, cassi- thing 
Just where you found the flower seeds— meres or woolen clothing are kept; and so slow tirely 
Upon the school-room shelves. and awkward is their flight that, when seen, cloths 
We find them, too, on Sabbath-day, they may be easily stricken down and destroyed. barre 
In what the preachers preach ; ' Now is their mating season, and when seen in tion. 
We find them every working day flight they are seeking for their partners, or for “ar 
in what our teachersteach; = a proper place to deposit their eggs. Cloths dried 
ee eee and woolen goods and clothing, ought to be well same 
Htwever small, each one » OUR ; 
Is seed that comes from God, as all guarded now, to prevent their eggs from being Th 
The light comes from the sun. deposited among them, and then there will be —a 
And just as flower-seeds grow to flowers, little trouble hereafter. ‘The best way is to dis- not it 
So should the truth’s good seeds turb them in their retreats, and when they take This 
Grow up in as to noble thoughts, wing, clap them between the hands, or between of in 
And loving words and deeds ; f stiff 5 honed. @ th fiy suf the | 
Till we become as gardens filled two.pieces of st: card board, for they fy sul- : 
With things as sweet and fair ficiently slow to do this. The eggs look like a fars. 
As yonder hidden violets, gray, grapular dust, and adhere to the cloth by sect, 
Whose perfume fills the air— a glutinous substance deposited with them by form 
eS ee ee wae aeet, the females. From this period forward all their Tl 
And truth and righteousness, sachi cent ted io all 2 A 
With joy and peace and purity, mischievous works will be dene in silence, in se- PP 
And gentle lowliness. cret, and io the dark; hence they should be This 
But often, through our sinfulness, watcbed and destroyed now, in the ¢mago state ; yo 
The trutbs sown in us lie for in destroying one female, you at the same app 
a oe seeds 7 — dry earth, time destroy hundreds of eggs, each one of this 
na wither up an 1e; : “ t 
Bat Aant os Grad tende a. ide which | would breed a moth. The “clothes run 
Ready on Saturday, moths” form a cloth case out of the cloth or the 
== a our souls—will take ee ee _ 2 they + — .y 
e sinfulness away. he inside wi ne si oss. ese case 
If we will ask Him, He will make they never leave voluntarily, but drag them pros 
Within each one a place, after them wherever they go, and when be « 
ee tis wool Soltis men yenes, disturbed, they suddenly draw their bodies trot 
t g ; . . ' 
And when they’re sown, that grace will come, within them and collapse the ends, and thus clot 
Like gentle rain and dew, are perfectly hidden from view. ‘ An ounce leay 
And water them with tender care, of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” and incl 
Day after day anew. therefore if the parent moths are now destroyed, 80 ¢ 
And on them, like the glorious sun, or woolen goods kept out of their way, the re- twe 
His rays of love will fall ; sult, on the whole, will be more satisfactory on 
He is, in Christ, the Sun of Love, than supplying remedies for the destruction of isn 
Whose light enlightens all. the larva. As they are capable of finding sec’ 
And thus each little seed of truth hei : J il P desks on 
Within our souls will grow, their way through small apertures, and see m. 
And make them full of flowers of grace dark and safe retreat to deposit their eggs, the mit 
Through all our life below. stroug odors of tobaceo, camphor, benzine oF wa 
And He will send to us at last turpentine, will prevent them, in a great meas the 
The messenger of love, ure, from seeking such places. But if the larvae the 
That we call Death, to plant the flowers succeed in once getting a lodgment in woolens, the 
ec sor above. sotecidien and have formed their cases, these substances ted 
Than ail that me a aeemaad = will have little effect, unless they become satu- the 
: ’ ; . - fio 
And shall be woven into wreaths, rated with them ; therefore, then, the best rem 


And laid before His throne. 


Good Words. 


edy will be to beat them out with a rattan and 
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a stiff clothes brash, gathering every one of the 
dislodged cases up, and committing them to the 
boiling cauldron or to the flames. 

The “ Bacon Beetle’—Dermestes Lurdarius 
—is now also prowling about in larders or 
wherever the bacon is kept, for the purpose of 
depositing its eggs therein. Hams, shoulders, 
flitches, and dried beef, secured now against 
their ingress, will be tolerably safe hereafter ; 
although a few of the beetles may be found 
roaming all season. The greatest damage done 
by this beetle is in laying the eggs. After these 
are hatched, and then it is the larvz which 
does the mischief—producing what is known 
uoder the name of “wormy meat.” ‘The best 
thing then to be done is to clean them out en- 
tirely, wrapping the hams up securely with 
cloths or paper, depositing them in a box or 
barrel of very dry ashes or oats, in a dry situa- 
tion. There is also a larvae of a two-winged fly 
—a maggot—which gets into hams and other 
dried meats, which may be treated after the 
same manner. 

The ‘‘ Museum Beetle” —Anthrenui Musorum 
—is active in this month particularly, although 
not inactive at any season, unless a very cold one. 
This beetle has decided partialities for cabinets 
of insects, upon which its larvae prey, but none 
the less destructive to stuffed birds, and ladies’ 
furs. It is a small, mottled, tortoise-shaped in- 
sect, about the size of a mustard seed, of an oval 
form. 

The terror of the orchardist, the “ Striped 
Apple tree Borer,” may now be daily looked for. 
This insect is the Saperda Bivittata of Say, 
and is the greatest enemy that the trunk of the 
apple and quince trees have. As the femaleof 
this insect always deposits her eggs on the 
trunk of the tree, just even with the surface of 
the earth—seldom much above or be!ow it— 
therefore quince and apple trees at this season 
of the year should be secured against the ap- 
proaches of this their worst enemy. ‘This can 
be effected by enveloping the lower part of the 
trunk in a circle of stiff paper, leather, or oil- 

cloth, about eighteen inches or two feet wide, 
leaying the lower margin extend two or three 
inckes under ground, and the upper one banded 
80 closely to the tree that no insect can pass be- 
tween it and the bark. If this bandage is kept 
on during the months of June and July. there 
is no danger to be apprehended from that in- 
sect at any other season of the year. The econ- 
omy of this insect is this: Sometimes from the 
middle of June to the middle of July, the fe- 
male saperda deposits her eggs near the root of 
the apple or quince tree. If timely attended to, 
these eggs may be detached and destroyed by 
the use of a stiff hand scrub and soft soap dilu- 
ted. If not disturbed, in about fifteen days 
these eggs will hatch, and the young grub will 
fiad its way through a small aperture, into the 



























bark, near the sap wood, where it will remain 
feeding for a-whole year. 
will penetrate the wood itself, and the third 
year it will penetrate it farther; not, however, 
going much below the surface of the ground, 
but 1 have found them at least two feet above 
it. At the end of the third year the larve cuts 
a hole out to the bark, and undergoes its pupal 
transformation. 
earlier or later, according to the season, the 
perfect *beetle will be evolved, when it will cut 
a rouad hole through the bark, and go in search 
of its mate, and afterwards repeat again the 
same course 
length, cylindrical in form, brown and white 
striped lengthwise, and with a long pair of 
horas (antenna). 
truok will be found a small quantity of the cut- 
tings, and there the exploration should be 
made, and the young worms cut out with a 
sharp knife. 
trated the wood, they may be reached some- 
times with a long steel wire, barbed at the end, 
and drawn out or punched to death. The 
best remedy, however, by far, is to prevent the 
female from depositing her eggs at the bottom 
of the tree in the manner above described. 


The second year it 


About the middle of June, 


This beetle is about an inch in 


Where the grubs enter the 


When they have already pene- 





THE SPIDER'S WEB. 
How wonderful is the tenuity of these fairy- 


like lines, yet strong enough to enable the 
gerial voyager to run through the air, and catch 
his prey which ventures within his domain. It 
is 80 fine that, iu the web of the gossamer spider, 
the smallest of the tribe, there are twenty tubes, 
through which is drawn the viscid globules, the 
gummy matter it ewploys in spinuing, each of 
the thickness of about one-tenth of an irch. It 


takes 140 of these globules to form a single 
spiral line; it has twenty-four circumlucutions 
to go through, which gives the number of 3360. 
We have thus got the average total number of 
lines between two radii of the circle; multi- 
plying that number by 26, the number of radii 
which the untiring insect spins, gives the total 
amount of 87,360 viscid globules before the net 
is complete. ‘ 

The dimensions of the net, of course, varies 
with the species. Some will be composed of as 
many as 120,000 lines: yet even to form this 
net, the spider will only take five minutes! 
Wonderful, indeed, is the process by which the 
spider draws the thread from its body—more 
wonderful than any rope or silk spinning. Kach 
of these epinnerets is covered with rows of 
bristle-like points, so very fine that a space 
about the size of a pin’s head will cover a thou- 
sand of them. From each of these points or 
tubes issues a small but slender thread, which 
uhites with the other threads, so that from each 
spinneret proceeds a series of threads, forming 
one compound whole ; these are situated about 
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one-third of an inch from the apex of the spia- 
erets ; they also unite and form one thread, 624 
of which are used by the spider in forming his 
net. With the isstrumeut which nature has 
given him, the claws of his feet, the spider 
guides and arranges the glutinous thread as this 
seemingly inexhaustible fibre is drawn from his 
body and interweaves them with each other 
until the web is complete. In this way spiders 
are weavers of a supple line, whose touch, for 
quickoess and fineness, surpasses that of any 
spinning jeany.— Cassell’s Family Paper. 
From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE OPEN POLAR SEA. 

Arctic adventure, notwithstanding its grim 
monotony, seems to be the only kind of travel 
of which neither adventurers nor readers weary. 
The same men who have already dared the pack 
and the iceberg, the sunless dark and cruel 
cold, are always fascinated by the scene of their 
perils and sufferings, and return to it, if pos- 
sible, once and again. Perhaps it is that there 
is an attraction for resolute spirits in solitudes 
which only a few—and often none—of their 
fellow-creatures have visited before ; but it is 
certainly curious that so many expeditions 
should have been undertaken, not only volun- 
tarily but enthusiastically, to so desolate and 
arid a region. While any hope of finding a 
practicable north-west passage existed, any pos- 
sibility of their being the first to bear their 
country’s flag athwart the North, and to part 
the waters of the Pacific at its head with their 
patient keel, one could imagine the charm of 
such an enterprise ; but now that the feasibility 
of penetrating the world in that direction has 
been utterly disproved, it is curious indeed, 
that the North Pole should have almost the 
same attraction for many hardy and intelligent 
men as it bas for needles. 

With regard to the leaders of such expedi- 
tions, who thoroughly understand the scientific 
objects to be attained, and reap their reward in 
attaining them; who eall gigantic cliffs, and 
capes, and bays by their own names, it is not 
so strange. But how the rank and file can be 
so easily induced to accompany their captains, 
and fight against such terrible foes for a cause 
of which they know nothing, is really remark- 
able. Science, indeed, may in this case boast 
of as faithful and ‘self-sbnuegative votaries as 
Superstition herself. She has only, it seems, 
t» exhibit a “ unifilar magnetometer,” a “ Wur- 
deman compass,” and a few box and pocket 
chronometers, and half the able-bodied seamen 
in New York or Liverpool are prepared to plant 
her standard on the uttermost ice-fields of the 
North. The “ reflecting circle,” which is also 
included in her outfit, finds no parallel in them ; 
with an unquestioning obedience, they cheer- 
fully set forth to do her unknown behests, and 
only too often perish in accomplishing them, 








What would appear to be a discouragement 
itself amountiog to repulsion, is the necessity 
for passing the long arctic night before any- 
thing can be done at all: the invariable proce- 
dure being to set out in autumn, push north- 
wards as far as the ice-pack will permit, and 
then go in to winter quarters, in preparation 
for the only time for action, the brief arctic 
spring. It is indeed a strange and dreadful 
sort of enterprise, this invasion of King Winter's 
proper realm, and strange is the panoply em- 
ployed. The ship, however small, must needs 
be armor plated at the bows, sheathed with 
thick planking, and crossed with heavy beams 
for warfare with the solid sea—i.e., the ‘ pack’ 
through which it must be pushed, and not 
those slow-moving, pale-green mountains, with 
their heads above the mast, to strike against 
which is instant destruction. The store of pro- 
visions, too, which are of an unusual kind, is 
immense, since no one koows whether the voy- 
age will last for one year, or for two or three ; 
nay, whether those uprisen waves, made rigid 
ere their anger can be spent, as knights of old 
by magician’s evil spell, may not forbid escape, 
and keep them Winter's prisoners for life. It 
is essential, during that long depressing night 
which knows no dawn, that no creature- comfort 
shall at least be wanting, and therefore the 
items of supply, even of the humblest exped’- 
tions of this nature, read more like those of a 
fashionable picnic-party, than the, provision-list 
of a schooner. The ship United States, in 
which Dr. Hayes sailed from Boston, in July, 
1860,* to ascertain, for certain, the existence of 
an Open Polar Sea, was a vessel of this kind. 
His crew consisted of but fourteen men, all told, 
and he had only one scientific associate among 
them, Mr. Sonntag, fated to leave his bones in 
that inhospitable clime. This little party was, 
however, as I have hinted, wonderfully well 
‘found’ in all things necessary, and, indeed, 
they had rather an embarrassment of such 
riches. The ship was so loaded, that ‘standing 
in the gangway, you could at any time lean 
over the monkey-rail, and touch the sea with 
your fingers.’ During some “ rough handling ” 
in the strait called Davis’s—but what might be 
called anybody’s who has ever experienced it— 
the captain’s cabin (six feet by ten) was flooded 
a dozen times a day, and the sailors were liter- 
ally drowned out of the forecastle, Yet this 
was but as summer-yachting in the Solent, to 
their subsequent rubs with icebergs. For days, 
the Greenland fog concealed these giant foes, 





*The Open Polar Sea. London: Sampson Low & 
Son. The publication of this narrative, we are told, 
was delayed until now by the breaking out of the 
civil war in America, during which the author was 
occupied with the superintendence of an army hos- 
pital containing five thousand inmates—surely ex- 
cuse sufficient. - 
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but at last it lifted, and berg after berg burst : another danger. A long tongue was protruding 
into view, “ like eastles i in a fairy tale.” | immediately underneath the “schooner ; already 
The sudden change to sunlight, and what it | the keel was slipping and grinding upon it, and 
showed, was something marvellous. “The bergs it seemed probable that we should be knocked 
had wholly lost their chilly aspect, and glitter- up into the air like a football, or at least car- 
ing in the blaze of the brilliant heavens, seemed, ' sized. But once more the berg itself came to 
in the distance, like masses of burnished metal | their relief, for its opposite side began to split, 
or solid flame. Nearer at hand, they were ! piece: by piece, and sent the huge mass revolv- 
huge blocks of Parian marble, inlaid with mam. ing back again. The reports followed in such 
moth gems of pearl and opal; one, in particular, | quick succession that “ the whole air seemed a 
exhibited the perfection of the grand. Its form | reservoir of frightful sound ;” but the hard 
was not unlike that of the Coliseum, and it lay | words broke no bones, and the little schooner 
so far away, that half its height was buried be-| escaped frum its terrible foe—“ still rocking 
neath the line of blood-red waters. The sun |and ro'ling like a thing of life,” and emitting 
slowly rolling along the horizon, passed behind | great cascades from ite split sides into the fuam- 
it, and it seemed as if the old Roman ruin had | ing sea—with life, though without a mainboom. 
suddenly taken fire. In the shadows of the | For five hours this Titan tumbling and crash- 
bergs, the water was a rich green, and nothing |ing continued, and then from the mass, “a 
could be more soft and tender than the grada- piece about a mile long, and a hundred feet 
tions of color made by the sea, shoaling on the | high, come off, with a report which could not 
sloping tongue of a berg close beside us. The| have been exceeded by a thousand pieces of 
tint increased in intensity where the ice over- | artillery simultaneously discharged,” which con- 
hung the water, and a deep cavern, near by,| cluded the display (as it well might), except 
exhibited the solid color of the malachite, min- | that the two fragments: kept wallowing in the 
gled with the transparency of the emerald ; | sea for hours afterwards. 
while, in strange contrast, a broad streak of co-| These iceberg troubles assailed our voyagers 
balt blue ran diagonally through its body.” | in Baffin’s Bay ; but when they reached Smith’s 
These beauviful miracles of nature are sowe-| Sound, and endeavored to make their way so 
times of an incredible size. In Tessnissak Bay | far as Cape Hatherton, intending there to win- 
there was one which had been grounded, the|ter, came the worse dangers of the pack-ice. 
natives said, for two years, and which; beingal- | Owing to the great audacity of its captain, the 
most square-sided above the sea, must have | little schooner was actually beset in mid-chan- 
borae the same shape beneath it, so that its|nel. ‘The ice came so rapidly down the Sound 
coutents cvuld be approximated to; the wall| that it nipped and held the ship. The dreadfal 
which faced the shore was more than three | change from comparatively open water to ‘ pack” 
hundred feet high, and a quarter of a mile long, | was marvellously sudden. The scene around 
so that Dr. Hayes estimated it to weigh some- | us was as imposing as it was alarming. Except 
thing like two thousand millions of tons. It had|the earthquake and voleano, there is not in 
stranded in a depth of half a mile. nature an exhioition ef force comparable with 
Once only, the well-steered vessel fell foul | that of the ice fields of the arctic seas. They 
of one of these floating monsters. “The schooner | close together, when driven by the wind or 
struck on the starboard quarter, and the shock, | by currents against the land or other resisting 
s ‘zht thou, h it was, disengaged some fragments | object, with the pressure of millions of moving 
of ice that were large enough to have crushed | tous, and the crash, and noise, and confusion 
the vessel, had they struck her, and also many | are truly terrific. We were now in the midst 
little jumps which rattled about us—but, for-| of one of the most thrilling of these exhibit- 
tunately, no person was hit. The quarter-deck | ions of polar dynamics, and we became uncom- 
was quickly cl:ared, and all hands, crowding | fortably conscious that the schooner was to be- 
fo ‘ward, anxiously watched the boat. The berg | come a sort of dynamometer. Vast ridges were 
now began to revolve, and was settling slowly | thrown up wherever the floes came together, 
over us; the little lumps fell thicker and faster | to be submerged again when the pressure was 
upon the after-deck, and the forecastle was the | exerted in another quarter; and over the sea 
only place where there was the least chance of | around us these pulsating lines of uplift, which 
safety. At length, the berg itself saved us|in some cases reached an altitude of not less 
from destruction ; an immense mass broke off|than sixty feet—higher than our mast-head— 
from that part which was beneath the surface | told of the strength and power of the enemy 
of the sea, and this, a dozen times larger thau | which was threatening us. At length the ice 
the schooner, came rushing up within a few | actually touched the schooner, and “as if with 
yards of us, sending a vast volume of foam and | the elevating power of a thousand jack-screws, 
water flying from its sides. This rupture ar-|]we found ourselves going up into the air.” 
rested the “revolution, and the berg began to} Thus involuntarily exalted, they remained for 
settle in the opposite direction. And now camela very anxious eight hours; but, fortunately, 
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the monster floes changed their course to the 
westward, and causing the one upon which the 
schooner hung to revolve, set the United States 
free, though sorely damaged; the hold filled 
with water, the rudder split, the steropost 
started, and the whole ship rendered not only 
bo longer ice-prvof, but unseaworthy. 
(To be continued.) 
ementeiiirenesene: 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &¢. 


SEVENTH MONTH. 

















1866. | 1867. 

Rain during some portion of 

CO 36 ROUEB, 060000 ccoersecces 15 days 8 days. 

Rain all or nearly all day,...) 0 
Cloudy, without storms....... 2 & 5 & 
Clear,as ordinarily accepted] 14 “ le « 
31 “ 31 “ 

TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, 
ac. 1866. 1867. 





Mean temperature of 7th 
month per Penna. Hospital,|80.33 deg.|76.48 deg. 
Highest do. during month |99.25 “ |92.50 “ 


Lowest do. do. do. [63.00 “ [62.00 “« 
Rain during the month,......| 2.52 in. 2.38 in. 
Deaths during the month, 
, being for 4 current weeks 

for CACH YOAF..cccccorscreee.| 2047 1415 


Average of the mean temperature of 6th 
month for the past seventy-eight years 
Highest mean of do. during that entire 
period, 1793—1838........... Orecccces cocces 81.00 * 
Lowest do. do. do. —— ‘“ 





75.67 deg 





COMPARISON OF RAIN, 














1866, 1867. 

PE ROUND Hasescienicascanaioees 3.14 inch | 1.70 inch. 
Second month.......... eink -16.61 *& 2.89 « 
be Oia niki ciirccicicccces 2.15 $8 5.46 * 
Fourth month .cccccce. cccccscceee | 2.93 8 131 & 
Pn MRED disasanienes disenee 4.68 * 7.82 & 
NEE, SE cecccsitenanceusans 2.96 * 11.02 *& 
Seventh month........cccceceees 2.52 “ 12.38 «& 
AR isikninits eaersccecs 24.99 * 32.68 * 








It will be seen by the above that, although the 
temperature of the months under review was a trifle 
above the average for seventy-eight years past, it 
wus several degrees below that of last year, with 
just about the same quantity of rain, while the total 
quantity thus far exceeds that of last year about 
seven and one-half inches. The decrease in the 
number of deatbs is a gratifying feature of our re- 
view. J. M. E. 

Phila., 8th mo. 2d, 1867. 


——_____ -+ ~ern—- 


Let us live a life of delight in God, and love 
to think of Him as we do of one whom we love 
and value. Let the flowing in of every stream 
of comfort lead us to the fountain ; and in every 





thing that is grateful to us; let us taste that the 
Lord is gracious. Let the drying up of every 
stream of comfort lead us to the fountain, and 
let us rejoice the more in God for our being 
deprived of that which we used to rejoice in.— 
P. Henry. 


-_—-—- —-+ ~or — - - 


ITEMS. 


Catherine Maria St dwick, the well known authorg- 
ess, died on the 29th ult. at Roxbury, Mass. 


Tin Ore has been discovered, it is eaid, in inex- 
haustable quantities near Pilot Knob, Missouri. The 
discovery was recently made by an experienced 
Welsh tin miner. The ground in the neighborhood 
bad been previously supposed to be rich in copper, 
and perbaps bad never before been visited by any 
one familiar with the indications of tin. Assays of 
samples of the ore, it is reported, show it to contain 
a much larger percentage of tin than any before 
known. The ore is at or near the surface, while in 
Great Britain it is now worked from two to three 
thousand feet deep. 


Workmen are laying foundations to the new 
abutment for the new suspension bridge at Niagara 
Falls. It is intended for the use of fout passengers 
only, The bridge will be located but a short dis- 
tance from the I: ternational Hotel on the American 
side, and the Clifton House on the Canada side. It 
will require a span of 1,260 feet. The width will be 
10 feet, and the height above the water 100 feet, 
The structure will be of the usual wire cables, rest- 
ing upon wooden towers. It will be abundantly 
strong and safe for the purpose for which it is in- 
tended. 


Tue Coouie Trave is springing up quite briskly in 
Havana. A correspondent of the New York Journal 
of Commerce states that four cargoes, comprising 
1082 coolies, arrived in that portin a single week, 
and the ships employed were all sailing unier the 
Spanish flag. The mortality on shipboard of these 
unfortunate coolies is reported to have been quite 
large. The recent attempts to import coolies into 
Louisiana has caused some excitement, and it is to 
be hoped that the nefarious traffic, which is quite as 
bad as the slave trade, will be stopped at once. 


New Supmarine CaBies connecting England with 
the continent of Europe are constantly being laid. 
Permanent and direct communication bas just been 
established between London and Bremen and Lon- 
don and Hamburg, through the instrumentality of 
Reuter, the European news agent. 


Tue Drarnine of the Zuyder Zee is contemplated in 
Holland. An eminent engineer has formed a plan 
for the reclamation of 500,000 acres of the ground 
now covered by that body of water, and a favorable 
result is anticipated, owing to the success attending 
similar operations in the Harlem Lake. 


It is stated that a company bas been organized for 
the manufacture of elastic sponge, to be used for up- 
holstery and for all purposes for which curled bait 
is now used. It is said that a sponge mattress pos- 
seeses all the advantages of hair, and can be afforded 
much cheaper. The process of manufacture is simi- 
lar to that uf paper as far as the preparation of pulp 
is concerned. 

The Michigan Constitutional Convention has 
adopted female suffrage as well as suffrage for 
Indians. 

Attempts are being made in Illinois to manufac- 
ture sugar from beets. 





